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How narrow are our waters a glance at the map will
show. The Thames is the entrance to the world's greatest
port. The fairways are very long and narrow. The pilot
of a bombed ship might easily put her on the mud. The
Medway, Harwich, the Humber, the Tyne, the Weir, the
Scottish and Eastern Ports are all on river entrances and
are different in this respect from Queenstown, Portsmouth
and Plymouth.

It is a matter that needs to be thrashed out without
delay, as one of reasons that compel us to put our air-
craft and our civil flying on a better footing.

PLANES ON  LAND FRONTIERS

The question of the use of aeroplanes on the frontiers
of national powers such as ourselves, the French, and
Japan in Manchukuo, has two different facets. One
is their military value on such frontierss which the Air
forces are apt to magnify, but which are obviously con-
siderable in certain directions. The other is their police use-
fulness, about which certain of the Powers are so confident,
and which, as already remarked, do obtain results at far
less cost and ultimate loss of life, than ground police and
troops. These advantages are so great that we and no
doubt France, refused to listen to those who want to abolish
all plane bombing, and insist on * police* reservation*

As to the value of air operations on our frontiers, these
vary very much with the conditions. The Air Force has
taken over the defence of Aden within the last two or three
years. As the disturbers of the peace there were tribe*
living on the other side of a wide desert stretch, they could
only be got at by a punitive expedition which was costly
and comparatively cumbrous, therefore the Air Force is
admirably suited for the purpose with, of course, the need**
sary coast artillery. Now when tribesmen insist on attacking
caravans or disobeying the orders of the paramount